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INTRODUCTION 

Under  the  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  law  of  Massachusetts  (Chapter  121B 
of  the  General  Laws),  an  urban  renewal  project  may  be  undertaken  in  accor- 
dance with  an  urban  renewal  plan.  The  undertaking  of  such  a  project  has 
been  found  by  the  BRA  and  the  Boston  City  Council  to  be  appropriate,  and  has 
been  authorized,  for  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Area. 

By  resolution  dated  June  18,  1970  the  Authority  duly  adopted  findings 
and  determinations  that  the  proposed  land  use  and  building  requirements  in 
the  project  area  will  afford  maximum  opportunity  to  privately  financed  urban 
renewal  consistent  with  the  sound  needs  of  the  locality  as  a  whole  and 
thereafter  duly  adopted  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Plan.  By  resolution 
deted  December  6,  1971  the  Boston  City  Council  found  and  determined  that 
the  land  use  and  building  requirements  in  the  project  area  will  afford 
maximum  opportunity  to  privately  financed  urban  renewal  consistent  with  the 
sound  needs  of  the  locality  as  a  whole  and  voted  to  approve  the  urban 
renewal  plan. 

Section  F  of  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Plan  sets  forth,  with  legally 
adequate  particularity,  the  proposed  land  uses  and  building  requirements 
for  each  and  every  parcel  in  the  Project  Area.  The  major  development 
contemplated  by  the  Plan  is  private  construction.  The  Department  previously 
determined  that  the  proposed  land  uses  and  building  requirements  will  afford 
maximum  opportunity  to  privately  financed  urban  renewal.  The  Department  can 
further  find  that  this  is  "consistent  with  the  sound  needs  of  the  locality 
as  a  whole."  A  determination  as  to  what  are  the  "sound  needs"  of  a  locality 
is  ultimately  a  matter  of  legislative  judgment,  properly  left  to  the  elected 
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representatives  and  their  appointees  of  the  community  whose  "sound  needs" 
are  being  assessed.  The  Authority,  in  its  role  as  the  planning  board  of  the 
City  of  Boston  and  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  have  each  made  this 
judgment.  Their  findings  were,  as  a  matter  of  law,  legislative  determinations, 
The  Department  should  give  considerable  weight  to  the  determinations  of  these 
community  representatives  and  officials. 

While  the  Department  might  be  aware  of  additional  community  needs  in 
Boston,  the  Department  is  not  required. to  find  that  this  Project  must  satisfy 
all  the  needs  of  the  locality.  No  single  urban  renewal  project  is  expected, 
or  required  as  a  matter  of  law,  to  satisfy  every  community  need. 

The  Department  may  properly  make  the  required  finding  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  land  uses  and  building  requirements  in  the  project  area  which 
will  afford  maximum  opportunity  to  privately  financed  urban  renewal  consistent 
with  the  sound  needs  of  the  locality  as  a  whole. 

As  part  of  the  supporting  documentation  made  available  to  the  Department 
in  the  present  resubmission  of  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Plan,  this 
report  outlines  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  role  of  the  Park  Plaza 
Urban  Renewal  Project  in  meeting  these  needs.  The  Environmental  Impact 
Report  also  discusses  the  needs  of  the  community  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
project  and  should  be  consulted  as  well. 
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SOUND  NEEDS  OF  THE  LOCALITY 

The  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renev/al   Project  is   consistent  with  the  sound 
leeds  of  the  locality  as  a  whole.     The  plan  for  Park  Plaza  has  been  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  plans   for  the  City  and  is  in  conformity  with  the 
)asic  proposals   and  objectives  of  the  Central   Business  District  Plan,  the 
'General    Plan   for  the  City  of  Boston,    1965-1975,"  and  the  Workable  Program, 
'ark  Plaza  is  also  consistent  with  current  planning  efforts  in  the  City 
including  the  City  Core,  the  neighborhoods,  and  new  approaches  to  urban 
■^newal   and  community  development. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  many  needs  in  many  areas.     Boston  needs  continued 
jconomic  growth,  particularly  a  prosperous,   viable  downtown.     Boston  also 
leeds  more  and  better  jobs,  and  additional   housing  in  all   categories.     At 
;he  same  time,   growth  and  development  must  be  controlled  so  that  the  City's 
inique  assets  are  protected  whi le  deteriorating  areas  are  upgraded  and 
mproved.     In  the  case  of  Park  Plaza,  this  implies  the  protection  of  the 
nvaluable  Common  and  Public  Garden  and  adjacent  residential   areas,  and 
;he  transformation  of  the  deteriorating  areas  of  Lower  Washington  Street 
ind  Park  Square. 

The   1967  Central   Business  District  Plan  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
lew  residential   area  along  Boylston  Street  with  specialty  retail  and  office 
.pace.     The  function  of  this  new  area  was  to  provide  a  good  connection 
letween  Back  Bay  and  the  business   district.     Park  Plaza  follows  these 
recommendations. 

The   "General    Plan   for  1965-1975"   realized  that  the  regional   core 
fould  have  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  City's  economy.     The  increased 
:entralization  of  office  space,  jobs,   and  housing  in  Boston  reflects  the 
General   Plan.     Park  Plaza  is  just  one  step  along  the  path  of  centralization. 
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The  City  Core  Strategy 

The  process  of  centralization  in  economic  activity  and  in  residential 
location  involves  complex  problems,   constraints,  and  conflicts. 

The  City  is   confronted  with  the  challenge  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  economy,  of  responding  to  market  opportunities  and  development 
pressures  while  protecting  the  environment,  safeguarding  historic  land- 
marks and  historic  neighborhoods,  and  marshalling  a  planning  and  development 
effort  at  a  scale  required  to  achieve  these  purposes.     Furthermore,  with 
Federal    urban  renewal   money  for  land  write-downs  drying  up,  planning  and 
development  for  the  City  Core  Area  must  rely  on  greater  private  sector 
involvement  as  well   as  new  techniques  of  urban  development  financing. 

Boston's   City  Core,   comprising  the  Central  Area,  Back  Bay-Beacon  Hill, 
Fenway- Kenmore,  and  the  Fort  Point  Channel  Area  of  South  Boston,  makes  up 
only  8  percent  of  Boston's  land  area,  but  contains  60  percent  of  the  City's 
jobs,  40  percent  of  the  City's  property  value,   16  percent  of  the  City's 
resident  labor  force  and  12  percent  of  the  City's   1970  population.     In  the 
1960 's  the  City  Core  Area  accounted  for  virtually  all   of  the  grov/th  in 
net  new  office  space   (7  million  square  feet),  and  related  increase  of 
60,000  office  jobs.     The  City  Core  Area  also  encompasses  some  of  Boston's 
large  scale  urban  redevelopment  projects,  public  and  private, --Government 
Center,  Prudential    Center,  the  Waterfront,  South  Cove,  Fenway- Kenmore, 
West  End  and  South  Station. 

The  vast  possibilities  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  City  and  the  people 
in  City  Core  Area  can  be  realized  through  continued  growth  and  change  like 
that  in  Park  Plaza.     Over  the  next  10  years,  jobs  in  the  Core  Area  may 
increase  by  more  than  one-fourth,  and  12  million  square  feet  of  office 
space,   3  to  4  million  square  feet  of  commercial   space,  and  4,000  hotel 
accommodations  are  under  construction,  planned,  or  proposed. 
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Park  Plaza  is  scheduled  to  provide  9  percent  of  this  growth  in  office 
space,    11  to  15  percent  of  this  growth  in  commercial   space,  and  one-fourth 
of  the  additional   hotel   accommodations. 

Preference  for  residing  in  the  Core  Area  has  been  increasing.     The  new 
demand  is  a  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  jobs  in  the  City  and  their 
increasing  concentration  in  the  Core  Area.     The  City  Core  attracts  young 
singles,  young  marrieds,  and  older  couples,  all   of  whom  make  up  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  City's  population.     Residential   dv;ellings  under 
construction,  planned  or  proposed  for  the  next  several  years  exceed  15,000 
units,   and  represent  a  related  population  increase  of  25,000  to  30,000. 
Park  Plaza  will   supply  approximately  10  percent  of  these  units. 

Responding  to  these  pressures,   residential  property  values  in  the 
Central  Area  of  the  City  are  rising  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston  or  in  the  surrounding  cities  and  towns.     These  pressures 
are  complemented  by  large  comnitments  of  the  City  to  revitalize  Boston's 
Core  Area  public  facilities,  supplemented  by  programs  of  the  State  and 
Federal   government,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority,  and 
the  Metropolitan  District  Coiniiission. 

These  recent  trends  and  pressures  present  a  remarkable  challenge  to 
Boston  to  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
City  while  safeguarding  the  unique  resource,  that  this  8  percent,  some 
2,600  acres,  of  the  City's  land  area  represents. 

City  planning  in  the  Core  Area  is  intended  to  channel   development 
pressures  within  a  framework  of  the  public  interest  with  the  goal  of 
meeting  the  sound  needs  of  the  City,     The  new  City  Core  strategy  centers 
on  encouraging  and  absorbing  the  office,  conmercial   and  hotel   development 
(with  their  significance  for  jobs  and  income)   and  the  residential   develop- 
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merit  (with    its  role  in  upgrading  the  City's  housing  and  enhancing  the 
City's  population  balance)   in  the  Core,  while  achieving  important  gains 
in  blight  eradication,   improved  urban  design,   revitalization  of  the  core 
and  its  waterfront,  betterment  of  parks,  open  space,  recreation  areas, 
cultural   centers,  environmental   protection,  and  the  safeguarding  of 
historic  landmarks  and  neighborhoods. 

The  City  Core  Area  is  planned  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  City's  net 
new  jobs  over  the  next  ten  years,  and  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
City's  new  housing.     These  targets  and  related  improvements  would  also 
make  it  possible  to  achieve  the  larger  goals  for  revitalization,  blight 
eradication,  open  space  planning,  environmental   upgrading,  to  meet  the 
vital  needs  of  the  City. 

Hew  Approaches  to  Financing  Urban  Development,  Public  and  Private 
The  new  planning  and  development  effort  will   require  major  new 
approaches  toward  the  financing  of  the  public  and  private  sector  roles, 
and  new  financing  strategies  are  being  designed  and  formulated  for  this 
purpose. 

The  decline  in  availability  of  Federal   funds  for  urban  renewal   and 
the  proposed  shift  to  "revenue  sharing"  grants  for  community  development 
are  reflected  in  the  City's  new  strategies  for  urban  renewal.     These 
include  the  mobilizing  of  a  larger  private  sector  role  in  the  financing 
of  urban  development,  to  offset  the  declining  availability  of  Federal 
funds  for  urban  renewal . 

Over  and  above  these  efforts,  however,  new  techniques  and  strategies 
for  financing  urban  development  will  be  required.     New  ways  of  using 
existing  devices  will   also  be  needed.     Park  Plaza  is  part  of  this  strategy 
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in  that  it  permits  a  major  project  to  go  forward  within  the  limits  set 
by  available   resources. 

The  Need  for  Continued  Economic  Growth 

These  planning  and  development  strategies  focus  on  enlarging  the 
City's   role  in  creating  jobs   and  generating  income,  thereby  improving 
the  opportunities  for  the  population  and  making  Boston  a  better  place  to 
live.     Social    gains  for  the  City,  however,  depend  on  favorable  trends  and 
prospects  for  the  City's  economy.     These  prospects  are  far  from  assured 
because  of  the  complex  fiscal   problems  which  endanger  the  potential   for 
new  jobs  and  for  better  living  standards.     To  assure  the  achievement  of 
Boston's  potential,  the  City  must  undertake  a  major  effort  to  enhance 
economic  prospects  by  making  the  City  an  attractive  place  to  live  as  well 
as  to  work. 

Boston  needs  the  comsnercial ,   residential,  and  environmental   development 
of  the  City  Core  Area  combined  with  the  revitalization  and  upgrading  of 
the  City's  neighborhooc   .     There  is  also  the  challenge  to  upgrade  the  City's 
population  and  labor  force  to  enable  them  to  take  fuller  advantage  of 
emerging  job  opportunities  in  developments  like  Park  Plaza  by  upgrading 
the  quality  of  education  and  manpower  training. 

Boston's   prospects   for  growth  in  jobs  and  income  is  outstanding.     The 
City's  economy  may  be  expected  to  have  a  larger  and  expanding  role  in  those 
service  activities  experiencing  rapid  growth  nationally. 

With  the  growth  and  structural   change  in  Boston's  economy,  employment 
opportunities   in  the  professional    and  service  occupations  are 
rising  and  expanding  their  share  of  the  City's  job  mix.     These  three 
occupations  account  for  virtually  all   of  Boston's  job  growth  in  the  1960 's 
and  that  project  for  the   1970's. 
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The  need  for  new  jobs,  and  for  accompanying  training  and  educational 
programs,   is  great.     Boston's  labor  force  has  been  slowly,  but  not  fully 
adapting  to  the  changing  occupational   structure.     At  present,  the  resident 
labor  force  holds   less   than  half  of  all   jobs   in  the  City,   and  its  share 
of  the  City's  jobs  has  been  declining. 

The  growth   in  jobs   through  the  1960 's  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  house- 
hold income  in  the  City.     Median  household  income  rose  by  one-fourth   (all 
measured  in  dollars  of  constant  value  at  1970  prices).     But  Boston  continued 
to  have  a  relative  concentration  of  the  poor  and  growth  in  household  income 
lagged  behind  the  growth  experienced  in  the  metropolitan  area.     Continued 
efforts  at  increasing  the  availability  of  jobs  and  at  improving  income 
levels  are  needed  in  the  City. 

Key  to  recent  gains  and  future  prospects  for  Boston's  economy,  with 
effects  on  jobs,   income,  and  the  upgrading  of  the  population,  is  the 
"services   revolution"--the  rising  relative  role  of  service  activities  in 
the  City  and  in  the  Nation.     As  service  activities  expanded  in  the  Nation, 
responding  to  a  rising  demand  for  services  as  household  incomes  increased, 
Boston  and  other  large  cities  took  on  a  new  and  larger  role. 

Since   1963,  Boston  has  gained  60,000  service  activity  jobs--more  than 
offsetting  a  loss  of  20,000  manufacturing  jobs.     The  production  of  goods 
and  services   (measured  in  dollars  of  constant  value  at  1970  prices)  in- 
creased by  one-third,   and  Boston   is  now  a  $10  billion  economy  with  more 
than  500,000  jobs.     Boston's  population  benefitted  as  the  City's  economy 
improved. 

Boston's  expanding  service  activity  economy  is  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  its  metropolitan  area  and  the  State.     In  1971,  employment  in 
services  activities  in  the  City  of  Boston  made  up  one-third  of  that  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  one -fifth  of  that  in  the  Commonv/ealth.     For 
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the  future,   gains  in  jobs  and  reduction  of  unemployment  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  will   depend,  to  an  important  degree,  on  the  continued  advance 
of  the  role  of  service  activities  in  the  City  of  Boston.     The  1,100,000 
square  feet  of  office  space  will  provide  for  the  adsorption  of  8,000  office 
jobs,  most  of  which  will  be  in  service  categories. 

Office  and  Commercial   Development 

Not  only  is  the  outlook  good  for  greater  gains  in  jobs  and  income  for 
Boston  in  this  decade,   in  comparison  with  the  last,  but  major  commitments 
by  the  public  and  private  sectors  would  seem  to  assure  an  extraordinary 
prospect  over  the  next  five  years. 

To  assure  the  accomirodation  of  the  growth  in  service  activity  jobs, 
more  than  12  million  square  feet  of  office  space  are  under  construction 
or  planned.     This  compares  with  7  million  square  feet  erected  in  the  1960- 
70  decade,  and  contrasts  with  the  less  than  2  million  square  feet  built 
between  1929  and  1950. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  downtown  Boston  can  support  up  to  1.5  million 
square  feet  of  additional   retail  space  over  the  next  ten  years.     This 
estimate  is  based  on  projections  of  increased  retail  sales  in  the  Central 
Business  District.     Projections  of  CBD  sales  for  1975  and  1980  are  based 
on  projected  expenditures  of  six  market  segments:     CBD  office  employees, 
tourists,  city  core  residents,  city  residents  outside  the  core,  suburban 
residents,  and  shoppers  from  the  rest  of  Massachusetts.     The  prognosis  of 
growth  in  retail  trade  activity  in  the  City  Core  Area  flows  from  an  analysis 
of  recent  trends  and  patterns,  and  the  prospect  that  the  decline  of  its 
traditional   role  in  the  metropolitan  region  market  will  be  supplemented 
by  expansion  in  downtown  jobs,  resident  population  and  visitors. 
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Impact  on  Commercial   Market 

Because  the  Park  Plaza  development  straddles  the  boarder  betv/een  the 
Central   Business   District  (CBD)  and  Back  Bay,   it  will   have  an   impact,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  on  the  retail   activities  in  both  retail   centers. 

In  the  post-war  period,  the  CBD  has  suffered  from  a  steady  decline  in 
sales;   due  primarily  to  the  decrease  in  sales  to  suburban  residents.     Over 
the  past  two  decades,  the  CBD's  share  of  the  Metropolitan  Area's  retail 
market  has  continued  to  decline.     In  the  early  1950's,  the  CBD  accounted 
for  well   over  16%  of  all    retail   sales  in  the  metro  area,  but  by  1972,  it 
accounted  for  only  8%  of  the  metropolitan  area  retail  market.     This  condi- 
tion is  partially  the  result  of  the  very  substantial   growth  in  the  metro's 
area's  retail   sales  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  growth  in  suburban  population 
and  the  accompanying  proliferation  of  large  shopping  centers  outside  the 
central   city. 

Retail   sales   in  the  CBD  are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  the 
"captive  market"  of  office  employees,   city  core  residents  and  tourist  and 
business  visitors  in  the  area.     This  captive  market  represents  people  who 
are  not  downtown  for  the  primary  purpose  of  shopping.     However,  the  convenience 
of  the  stores  to  their  daily  activities  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  shop 
downtown.     The  substantial    growth  in  this  captive  market  has  helped  stabilize 
retail   sales   in  the  CBD  in  the  latter  half  of  the   1960's. 

Future  prospects  for  the  CBD's   retail  activities  look  more  encouraging. 
The  extent  to  v;hich  the  CBD  can  sustain  and  expand  the  revitalization  started 
in  the  latter  years  of  the   1960 's  will   depend  to  a  large  extent  on  how 
effectively  it  can  attract  the  suburban  shopper.     However,  even  if  the  CBD 
can  maintain  only  its  present  level   of  suburban  shoppers,   it  is  projected 
that  by  1980,  the  growth  in  the  "captive  market"  alone  will   increase  sales 
in  the  CBD  by  approximately  $100  million  (measured  in  constant  dollars). 
If,  however,  the  CBD  can  also  increase  slightly  the  number  of  suburban 
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shoppers,   sales   in  the  CBD  would  increase  by  nearly  $200  million. 

To  a  large  extent,   the  ability  of  the  CBD  to  attract  additional 
suburban  shoppers   into  its  stores  vn'll   depend  on  the  "drawing  force" 
of  such  developments   as   the  new  Faneuil   Hall   Market  Place,   Park  Plaza 
and  South  Station  development. 

In  contrast  to  the  pattern  of  retail   sales   for  the  CBD  over  the  last 
decade,   retail   sales   in  the  Back  Bay  Area  have  continued  to  grow  at  a  very 
substantial    rate.     Since  1953,   retail   sales   in  the  Back  Bay  have  more 
than  doubled. 

The  single  most  important  factor  for  the  extraordinary  growth  in 
retail   sales  in  the  Back  Bay  is  the  development  of  Prudential   Center 
which  added  nearly  350,000  square  feet  of  new  mostly  high  quality  retail 
space  to  Back  Bay  retail   stock.     But  more  important  than  this  additional 
space  was  the  indirect  impact  that  Prudential   Center  had  on  the  surrounding 
retail   areas.     The  Prudential   Center  not  only  brought  thousands  of 
additional   people  into  the  area,   via  its  apartments,   its  office  tower  and 
the  hotel -convention  complex;  but  it  also  acted  as  a  strong  attractive 
force  for  the  suburban  shopper  who  patronized  its  high  quality  department 
stores.     The  direct  access  from  the  western  suburbs  and  the  ease  of  parking 
in  the  Pru  Center  gives   further  impetus  to  the  suburbanites  to  shop  in 
the  Back  Bay  retail   area. 

Thus,   unlike  the  CBD,  the  Back  Bay  has  continued  to  attract  the  impor- 
tant suburban  shopper  not  only  to  the  high  quality  department  stores  in 
the  Prudential    Center  Complex,  but  also  to  the  unique  specialty  shops  on 
Newbury  Street  and  some  of  the  high  quality  stores  along  Boylston  Street. 

The  Back  Bay  retail   area's  performance  is  quite  impressive,  overall, 
but  it  is  not  without  its   problems. 

However,  the  general   prognosis  for  Back  Bay  retail   sales   indicates  a 
very  steady  and  healthy  growth  pattern.     Retail  sales  in  the  Back  Bay  are 
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projected  to  grov/  from  their  present  level  of  approximately  $155  million 
to  nearly  $260  million   (measured  in  constant  dollars),  by  1980.     This 
projection   is  based  on  an  estimate  of  the  share  of  the  metro  area  sales 
captured  by  the  Back  Bay  retail  stores.     At  the  present  time  it  is 
estimated  that  Back  Bay  retail   sales   represent  2.4%  of  all  metropolitan 
area  retail   sales,   and  that  by  1980,   it  will   account  for  over  3.0%  of  the 
metropolitan  area  market.     Thus,   like  the  CBD,  the  growth  in  Back  Bay 
retail   sales  will   to  a  large  extent,  depend  on  its  ability  to  continue  to 
attract  increasing  numbers  of  suburban  shoppers. 

Like  the  Prudential    Center,  Park  Plaza  will   be  a  large  scale  mixed 
development  containing  apartments,  high  rise  office  tower,  a  large  hotel 
complex,  and  a  variety  of  high  quality  retail   and  restaurant  space. 

The  impact  of  Park  Plaza,  on  the  surrounding  retail   areas   (like  the 
Prudential   Complex)  will   vary  according  to  the  proximity  to  the  development 
and  the  type  of  retail   activity  in  the  area.     In  addition,  v/e  must  also 
distinguish  between  the  direct  and  indirect  impact  of  the  development. 

The  direct  impact  would  include  the  expenditures  by  persons  who  will 
live  and  work  in  the  Park  Plaza  Complex  and  the  direct  contribution  to 
downtown  retail   sales  by  the  retail  establishments  in  the  Complex.     The 
indirect  impact,  which  will   be  more  difficult  to  quantify,  will   reflect 
the  impact  on  the  surrounding  retail   areas  as  result  of  upgrading  of  the 
physical   environment  and  the  "attractive  force"  of  Park  Plaza  on  suburban 
shoppers  and  outlying  city  residents. 

The  direct  impact  of  Park  Plaza  on  retail  activity  downtown  will  be 
the  expenditures  on  retail  items  made  by  site  residents,  employees,  and 
hotel  visitors.  These  three  groups  will  spend  an  estimated  $30  million 
on  retail   items,  mostly  in  Dov;ntown  Boston.     4500  office  employees   in  a 
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million  square  feet  of  office  space  will   spend  $1.8  million  in  the 
immediate  area.     The  800-room  hotel  vn"ll   accommodate  150,000  people  a 
year  who  will   spend  $9  million  in  the  area:     $5.2  million  in  restaurants 
and  $3.4  million  on  retail    items  other  than  food.      1650  high-income 
apartments  will   house  some  3000  people.     These  residents  will   spend  $18 
million  on  retail    items   including  food,   representing  a  great  potential 
for  stores  in  the  CBD  and  Back  Bay  retail  areas. 

In  addition,   the  450,000  square  feet  of  high-quality,   retail -restaurant 
space  will   generate  an  estimated  $50  million  to  $60  million  in  retail 
sales.     Although  a  portion  of  this  $50-60  million  in  sales  will   come  from 
the  $30  million  spent  by  people  who  live  and  work  in  the  complex,  the 
largest  share  of  the  retail   sales  will   come  from  suburban  shoppers  and 
city  residents   in  outlying  areas  who  will  be  attracted  to  the  high-quality 
stores  and  restaurant  in  Park  Plaza. 

Precisely  where  the  $30  million  in  retail  expenditures  by  the  residents 
and  workers  of  Park  Plaza  will  be  spent  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  determine,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  largest  portion  will  be 
spent  in  the  retail   areas   in  closest  proximity  to  Park  Plaza  which  offer 
the  appropriate  services  or  items.     Restaurants  and  food  stores  along 
Tremont,  Boylston,  lower  Washington  Street,  and  Chinatown  are  bound  to 
receive  a  healthy  share  of  these  expenditures  by  the  office  workers  and 
residents. 

Although  the  indirect  impact  of  Park  Plaza  is  difficult  to  quantify, 
we  can  assume  that  it  would  follow  a  similar  pattern  of  the  Pru  Center 
complex.     Like  the  Pru  Center,   the  single  most  important  effect  on  the 
surrounding  retail   areas  will   be  the   "attractive  force"  of  Park  Plaza  on 
suburban  shoppers  and  outlying  city  residents.     The  speciality  stores  in 
Back  Bay  along  Newbury  Street  and  Boylston  Street  as  well   as  the  higher 
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quality  department  stores   like  Filenes  and  Jordan  Marsh  in  the  CBD  area 
will   all  benefit  from  the  increase  in  number  of  suburban  shoppers  who  will 
patronize  the  high-quality,   high-fashion  stores  and  entertainment  facilities 
in  Park  Plaza. 

Although  we  cannot  measure  precisely  the  number  of  additional   suburban 
and  city  shoppers  that  will   be  brought  into  the  Downtown  retail   areas  as 
a  result  of  Park  Plaza,  we  should  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  this 
attractive  force  and  the  impact  that  these  additional   suburban  shoppers 
will   have  on  the  future  growth  pattern  of  both  the  CBD  and  Back  Bay  retail 
areas. 

The  physical    upgrading  of  the  Park  Square  Area  as  a  result  of  Park  Plaza 
will   greatly  benefit  the  merchants  on  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets  as  well 
as  those  along  Washington  Street.     The  present  blight  and  "undesirable 
attractions"  along  lower  Washington  Street  and  Park  Square  act  as  a  strong 
deteient  to  those  who  would  like  to  shop  on  both  Washington  Street  and 
in  Back  Bay  area.     Park  Plaza  would  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  this 
middle  or  transitional   area  between  Washington  Street  retail   center  and 
Back  Bay  retail   area  and  greatly  facilitate  the  flow  of  shoppers  between 
both  retail   centers.     This  in  itself  would  provide  additional   incentive  to 
suburban  shoppers  to  come  into  the  CBD  or  Back  Bay  areas  knowing  that  they 
had  easy  access  to  stores  in  both  areas. 

In  suninary,  the  Park  Plaza  development  would  directly  generate  approxi- 
mately $30  million  in  new  retail   sales  in  the  Park  Plaza  complex  and  the 
surrounding  retail   areas  as   result  of  the  new  residents,  workers,  and 
visitors  it  would  bring  into  the  area.     In  addition  it  would  add  nearly 
$50  million  in  new  retail   sales  of  its  own  to  the  Downtown  retail  picture. 
However,  the  most  important  effect  of  Park  Plaza  will  be  its  ability  to 
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attract  suburban  and  city  shoppers  into  the  downtown  retail   areas.     Park 
Plaza  will   not  take  business  away  from  the  existing  retail  establishments 
surrounding  it.     On  the  contrary,   like  the  Prudential   Center  Complex,  Park 
Plaza  will   attract  additional  suburban  shoppers  into  the  area  who  will 
patronize  not  only  the  stores  in  Park  Plaza  but  the  speciality  and  high- 
quality  stores  throughout  the  Back  Bay  and  CBD  retail   areas. 

The  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal   Project  will   also  affect  certain  of  the 
present  adult  entertainment  zone  along  Lower  Washington  Street  and  Park 
Square.     This  portion  of  the  project  area  now  has   undesirable  effects  on 
the  surrounding  retail   districts  and  on  the  Common  and  Public  Garden.     The 
new  project  will   provide  safe  connections,   free  of  deteriorated  buildings 
and  unsafe  intersections,  between  Back  Bay  and  Washington  Street,  between 
South  Cove  and  the   retail   district,   and  between  South  Cove  and  the  Common 
and  Garden. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Park  Plaza  redevelopment  will  not  remove  adult 
entertainment  uses   from  the  community  at  large.     Because  of  the  very  special 
nature  of  First  Amendment  protection  and  the  attendant  protection  afforded 
various  types  of  public  entertainment  uses,  most  cities  find  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  exclude  or  even  control  the  type  of  use  referred  to 
as  adult  entertainment. 

The  Lov/er  Washington  Street  entertainment  area  existed  before  ScoUay 
Square,  which  traditionally  had  preeminence  in  these  use  areas,  was  demolished, 
and  there  were  very  few  direct  moves  to  this  zone  by  relocatees  from  the 
Government  Center  Project.     Most  of  the  Scollay  Square  activities,  such  as 
the  burlesque  houses,   tattoo  parlors,   and  cheap  hotels,  simply  folded  up. 
(Of  the  21  liquor  licenses  in  Scollay  Square  at  the  time  of  relocation,   18 
were  retired  and  none  moved  to  the  Lower  Washington  area.)     However,  the 
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patronage  increased  in  the  Lov/er  Washington  Street  area  due  to  various 

court  actions  as  the  competitive  enterprises  in  Scollay  Square  were  eliminated. 

Lower  Washington  Street  area  is  the  one  large  adult  entertainment  dis- 
trict in  Boston.  The  smaller  spot  activities  that  have  sprung  up  in  other 
districts  are  quite  independent  of  one  another  and  have  little  if  any  con- 
nection with  the  larger  zone.  A  change  in  the  quality  of  entertainment  on 
Lower  Washington  Street  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  direct  effect  on  enter- 
tainment uses   in  other  districts. 

The  City  is  committed  to  a  vigorous  program  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
remaining  adult  entertainment  uses  through  a  variety  of  public  actions, 
including  new  street  lighting,  public  mini-parks,  sign  control,  expanded 
police  enforcement,   continued  police  "visability",  and  possible  additional 
control   under  various   regulatory  measures. 
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Housing  Market 

The  impact  of  the  additional  Park  Plaza  housing  must  be  assessed  in 
terms  of  its  relationship  to  the  general  market  for  middle  and  upper 
income  housing  in  Boston  and  in  terms  of  its  role  in  core  area  housing. 
The  rise  in  income  levels  of  the  City's  households  and  the  desire  of 
many  to  live  in  the  City  in  v;hich  they  viork   has  created  a  growing  demand 
for  middle  and  upper  income  housing.  In  response  to  this  demand,  some 
17,000  dwelling  units  in  this  category  were  constructed  in  Boston  from 
1960  to  1972.  Another  15,000  units  for  middle  and  upper  income  families 
are  in  various  stages  of  planning.  Park  Plaza  represents  11  percent  of 
this  new  housing. 

The  Core  Area  plays  an  important  role  in  the  City's  housing  market. 
From  1960  to  1969,  20  percent  of  the  City's  new  middle  and  upper  income 
units  were  built  in  the  Core  Area.  Since  1970,  two- thirds  of  new  con- 
struction in  this  category  has  been  concentrated  in  the  City  Core.  The 
projected  Core  share  of  housing  production  for  middle  and  upper  income 
households  is  about  75  percent  over  the  next  10  years.  This  projection 
is  based  on  planned  and  proposed  construction. 

The  characteristics  of  the  residents  in  downtown  apartment  towers 
reflect  the  profile  of  downtown  residents  more  than  that  of  the  City 
as  a  whole.  The  projections  indicate  that  the  new  residents  will  not 
create  major  socioeconomic  change  in  the  surrounding  communities  because 
of  their  similarities  to  present  downtown  residents.  Recent  surveys  of 
the  residents  of  downtown  high-rise  apartments  serve  as  a  basis  for 
predictions  of  future  downtown  apartment  dwellers. 

Park  Plaza  housing  is  planned  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  middke 
and  upper  income  market  in  the  Boston  area.  Only  4%  of  the  City's  rental 
housing  provides  for  this  growing  market.  Park  Plaza  residents  will  have 
higher  than  average  incomes  and  will  pay  higher  than  average  rents.  Nearly 
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half  of  them  will  live  alone,  and  nearly  all  of  the  households  will  have 
no  children  under  14,  situations  which  occur  much  less  frequently  in 
the  City  as  a  whole.  About  75%  will  work  in  the  City  of  Boston  and 
nearly  half  of  these  will  walk  to  work.  Over  40  percent  of  those 
employed  will  be  in  professional  and  managerial  jobs.  Most  important, 
half  of  the  new  residents  will  come  from  outside  the  City  of  Boston 
according  to  BRA  analysis  based  on  the  above-mentioned  survey. 

The  demand  for  middle  and  upper  income  housing  in  the  Core  has 
been  estimated  using  data  from  these  surveys  of  workers  and  residents 
in  the  new  high-rise  downtown  buildings.  The  demand  estimates  add  up 
to  15,000  to  25,000  dwelling  units  in  central  Boston  over  the  next 
ten  years.  This  potential  demand  can  only  be  met  through  a  concerted 
effort  to  provide  new  housing  for  those  who  would  like  to  live  in  the 
City  Core. 

There  are  several  indications  that  construction  in  downtown  Boston 
is  lagging  behind  demand.  The  fact  that  20  percent  of  those  living 
in  suburban  quality  apartments  work  in  the  Central  Business  District 
of  Boston  shows  that  a  large  group  of  people  could  be  attracted  to 
living  in  central  Boston.  In  the  residential  survey,  70  percent  of 
respondents  noted  that  the  ease  of  getting  to  work  was  a  major  reason 
for  their  choice  of  apartment  location.  Boston  must  continue  to  attract 
suburban  residents  back  to  the  City,  for  these  new  residents  add  vitality 
to  downtown  living.  Theaters,  cultural,  recreational  and  retail  activity 
will  benefit  from  the  additional  support  of  a  growing  downtown  population. 
The  attractions  of  living  in  the  City  Core  are  enhanced  by  the  increase 
in  activity  and  vitality  due  to  continued  growth. 

The  impact  of  Park  Plaza  on  the  housing  market  will  be  minor.  The 
project  will  create  indirect  effects,  however,  by  encouraging  movement 
from  other  parts  of  the  City  Core.  The  BRA  has  analyzed  movement  into 
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downtown  apartment  towers  and  has  found  that  approximately  one  third  of 
the  new  residents  have  moved  from  other  places  in  central  Boston.  If 
one-third  of  the  Park  Plaza  apartments  are  filled  by  households  from  the 
City  Core,  this  would  represent  550,  or  only  1.5  percent  of  the  37,000 
households  in  the  City  Core.  Since  a  high  demand  for  downtown  housing 
is  evident,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  movement  would  have  a  negative 
impact  on  the  housing  market. 

Since  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  Boston's  population  is  the 
20-24  year  old  age  group,*  it  can  be  expected  that  a  portion  of  these 
550  units  will  be  filled  by  young  people.  However,  in  the  City  of  Boston 
65  percent  of  this  age  group  is  employed,  with  the  remainder  students. 
It  is  important  to  both  the  vitality  and  future  of  the  City  that  Boston 
attract  young  professionals  as  residents. 

Established  areas  like  Beacon  Hill,  Back  Bay,  and  Bay  Village  are 
not  expected  to  suffer  any  ill  effects,  for  they  continue  to  have  a 
special  attraction.  The  City's  development  strategy  has  the  goal  of 
encouraging  residential  stability  and  home  ownership. 

The  Park  Plaza  Project  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  property 
values.  The  appreciation  of  nearby  properties  will  encourage  ownership. 
For  example,  a  revitalization  which  can  be  attributed  to  Government 
Center  was  experienced  in  the  area  surrounding  it.  The  Government  Center 
project  had  the  obvious  effects  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, improving  and  increasing  employment  in  the  area,  increasing  the 
demand  for  retail  goods  and  services,  and  creating  a  high-status  location 
for  administrative  offices.  Six  years  after  the  project  was  approved  the 
average  rate  of  increase  in  the  market  value  of  property  on  Beacon  Hill 
was  14  percent.  The  increase  in  values  was  in  part  a  result  of  overall 
economic  growth  due  to  citywide  development.  However,  the  timing  of  in- 

*With  an  increase  from  54,500  in  1960  to  77,100  in  1970 
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creases  in  property  values  corresponded  almost  directly  to  the  announcement 
and  development  of  the  Government  Center  project,  thus  pointing  to  the 
close  relationship  between  renewal  and  the  property  value  rise. 
The  Need  for  Community  Improvement 

A  viable  Boston  needs  all  of  these  things-- jobs,  a  healthy  economy 
and  housing  as  well  as  public  facilities  and  other  urban  amenities.  These 
are  needed  for  all  elements  of  Boston's  diverse  population,  low  and  moderate 
income  families,  young  singles  and  young  marrieds,  changing  neighborhoods 
and  isolated  neighborhoods.  Community  improvement  includes  the  public 
facilities  program,  transportation  improvements,  maintenance  and  development 
of  parks,  and  the  removal  of  blighted,  decadent  areas  which  are  detrimental 
to  the  sound  growth  of  the  community. 

Improvements  in  Boston's  Transportation  programs  are  based  on  the 

Governor's  stated  transportation  policies: 

"Our  policy  must  be  to  encourage  those  who  work  in  the  Boston  Core 
to  commute  by  transit.  .  .Implementation  of  this  policy  will  require 
an  intensive  effort  to  improve  our  public  transportation  system.  It 
must  take  on  a  bigger  share  of  the  job.  It  will  need  facilities, 
services,  and  funds  to  do  that  job.  We  will  look  to  the  Planning 
Review,  working  closely  with  the  MBTA,  to  develop  better  means  of 
getting  around  in  downtown,  and  of  serving  areas  that  are  not  adequately 
served  at  present." 

Improvements  already  underway  include  the  purchase  of  new  cars,  tracks, 
power,  and  signals  for  the  Central  Area  Subway  System  (the  Green  Line)  as 
well  as  44  new  cars  for  the  Orange  Line.  These  150-175  longer,  new  cars 
should  improve  the  subway  conditions  near  Park  Plaza. 

Plans  for  investment  in  public  facilities  in  Boston  by  other  public 
agencies--the  State,  the  Federal  government,  and  semi -autonomous  agencies--are 
equally  ambitious.  In  the  course  of  the  next  10  years,  planned  annual  in- 
vestment expenditures  of  the  State  (including  transportation  facilities)  will 
exceed  $100  million,  that  of  the  Federal  government  $75  million,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Transportation  Authority  $35  million,  the  Massachusetts  Port 
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Authority  $45  million,  and  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  $25  million. 

A  program  for  parks  and  open  space,  and  recreation  facilities  is  being 
designed.  Elements  in  the  program  include  (i)  neighborhood  facilities,  parks 
and  playgrounds,  (ii)  acquisition  of  land  for  new  local  facilities,  (iii)  restora- 
tion of  existing  city-wide  park  systems  and  acquisition  of  new  land, 
(iv)  historic  preservation,  (v)  environmental  improvements,  and  (vi) 
recreational  buildings. 

A  separate  effort  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  Public  Garden  and 
Boston  Common.  The  present  deterioration  of  these  valuable  urban  parks 
has  been  noted  by  many  groups,  including  the  Parks  Department  and  the 
Friends  of  the  Public  Garden.  Carol  R.  Johnson  Associates  have  reported 
on  the  needs  for  rehabilitation  of  these  parks  to  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority.  This  report  supplements  the  ongoing  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Parks  Department  and  the  Committee  on  Horticultural  Planning  for 
the  Public  Garden.  Carol  Johnson's  report  estimates  that  the  cost  to 
complete  all  necessary  restoration  work  on  both  the  Common  and  Garden 
exceeds  $6,000,000.  Since  such  funds  are  not  available,  a  strategy 
for  providing  the  maximum  amount  of  care  in  the  most  critical  areas  has 
been  developed.  The  parks  have  been  divided  into  8  zones  and  the  steps 
toward  rehabilitation  of  each  zone  have  been  listed  as  urgent,  immediate 
priorities,  needed  in  new  future,  and  long-range  programs. 

Park  Plaza  has  focused  attention  on  the  Public  Garden  and  Common 
that  is  long  overdue.  All  studies  and  reports  reiterate  that  neglect 
and  a  lack  of  maintenance  funds  are  the  source  of  the  present  deteriora- 
tion. In  addition,  unfavorable  sub  soil,  drought  conditions,  and  soil 
compaction  have  contributed  to  the  poor  growth  of  many  trees.  The  restora- 
tion of  fences,  replacement  planting,  and  proper  tree  maintenance  will  have 
a  manifold  effect  on  the  quality  of  these  unique  open  spaces. 
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Elimination  of  the  Present  Negative  Conditions 

The  most  notable  effect  of  Park  Plaza  v-jill  be  its  removal  of  the 
present  negative  conditions  in  the  Park  Square  area.  The  deterioration 
and  decadence  of  the  area  can  be  illustrated  by  a  summary  of  the  report 
on  building  conditions.  First,  of  the  117  in  the  project,  47  are 
structurally  substandard,  containing  both  major  and  minor  structural 
defects.  Another  32  buildings  have  been  classified  as  deficient,  or 
containing  one  structural  defect  or  defects  in  more  than  25  percent 
of  those  "minor  items"  that  were  examined.  All  of  these  buildings 
are  out  of  repair  and  would  require  major  rehabilitation  or  extensive 
maintenance  and  repairs  to  be  returned  to  sound  condition.  Second, 
80  percent  of  the  buildings  in  the  project  area  were  built  prior  to 
1890  and  are  of  non-fireproof  construction.  Also,  the  buildings  at 
the  corner  of  Boylston  Street  and  Park  Square  were  demolished  a  decade 
ago;  there  is  no  sign  of  renewal  taking  place.  In  addition,  no  new 
development  has  taken  place  in  the  project  area  since  the  construction 
of  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  the  1930' s,  with  the  exception  of  the 
reconstruction  of  a  bus  terminal  coffee  shop  after  a  fire  and  the  con- 
struction of  another  small  structure  on  an  old  foundation  to  be  used 
for  a  rental  car  operation.  Next  77  percent  of  the  parcels  are  less 
than  5,000  square  feet,  including  61  percent  less  than  3,000  square 
feet. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  blight  identified  above,  the  project 
area  contains  numerous  environmental  deficiencies.  The  elimination  of 
these  deficiencies  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  deterioration 
and  blight.  First,  the  street  system  is  both  confusing  and  dangerous. 
Tlie  congestion  in  Park  Square  affects  the  entire  area,  and  inadequate 
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garage  designs,  the  location  of  the  bus  terminal,  and  the  lack  of  off-street 
loading  facilities  only  add  to  the  congestion.  Next,  obsolete  building 
types  are  located  throughout  the  project  area.  Of  the  117  buildings,  80 
percent  were  built  before  1890  and  are  of  non-fireproof  construction.  Five 
of  these  older  buildings  have  been  cut  down  in  size  by  the  removal  of  the 
upper  stories.  Another  three  pre-1890  buildings  are  only  one  story  in 
height.  The  land  use  arrangement  which  creates  an  environment  uninviting 
and  hostile  to  pedestrians  is  also  an  environmental  deficiency. 

The  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Project  will  have  a  positive  effect 
on  the  present  adult  entertainment  zone  along  Lower  Washington  Street 
and  Park  Square. 

The  project  area  now  has  undesirable  effects  on  the  surrounding 
retail  districts  and  on  the  Common  and  Public  Garden.  The  new  project 
will  provide  safe  connections,  free  of  deteriorated  buildings  and 
unsafe  intersections. 

There  are  numerous  visual  effects--lack  of  sign  control,  physical 
deterioration  and  loitering--  which  can  be  improved  through  the  Park 
Plaza  Project.  By  changing  the  image  of  the  area,  the  new  project 
should  improve  the  economic  health  of  the  nearby  restaurants,  theaters, 
and  retail  establishments.  Nighttime  activities  and  entertainment  uses 
are  an  important  part  of  the  plan  for  Park  Plaza.' 
Alternatives  to  Urban  Renewal 

The  Park  Plaza  Project  should  proceed.  The  ultimate  alternative — aban- 
donment of  the  plan  in  its  entirety--ignores  the  realities  and  dynamics  of 
downtown  Boston.  The  Park  Square  Area  was  at  one  time  a  prosperous  and 
well -patronized  retail  and  service  area  and  there  are  numerous  examples 
of  substantial  stores  and  shops  which  have  moved  out.  The  area  began 
to  deteriorate  a  few  decades  ago  and  has  continued  to  do  so  thereafter. 
Because  of  the  irregular  street  system  and  small  size  of  the  parcels. 
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the  area  as  a  whole  will  never  be  redevelopsd  by  private  enterprise 
and  there  is  strong  indication  that  it  will  continue  to  deteriorate. 
This  is  particularly  distressing  because  of  the  prime  location  of  the 
Park  Square  Area. 

Since  the  location  is  both  central  and  valuable,  there  will  inevitably 
be  isolated  instances  of  non-integrated  and  uncontrolled  development. 
A  wery   limited  number  of  parcels  may  be  large  enough  for  economically 
feasible  development.  However,  this  will  not  change  the  basic  character 
of  the  area  nor,  absent  urban  renewal  project  controls,  will  there  be  an 
adequate  way  to  regulate  the  kinds,  design,  and  uses  of  structures  built 
on  these  parcels.  Moreover,  without  urban  renewal,  major  elements  of  the 
existing  arrangement  will  be  frozen  and  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to 
change  the  area's  character. 
Role  of  Park  Plaza  in  Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  City 

Park  Plaza  has  a  key  role  in  Boston's  planning  and  development  strategy 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  City.  Park  Plaza  is  important  to  Boston  for  its 
contribution  to  housing,  commercial  and  office  development,  public  facilities 
revitalization,  environmental  upgrading,  blight  eradication,  jobs,  and 
tax  revenue  generation.  Even  more  important,  perhaps,  is  the  role  of 
Park  Plaza  in  forging  an  innovative  and  pioneering  approach  toward  the 
role  of  private  sector  financing  in  urban  development,  in  lieu  of  disappearing 
Federal  urban  renewal  funds  for  land  acquisition  and  write-down. 

Boston's  strategy,  as  noted  earlier,  centers  on  assuring  growth  in 
service  activities,  and  related  job  creation,  income  generation,  and 
population  upgrading.  This  growth  must  be  accompanied  by  new  facilities 
and  other  urban  amenities  that  will  enhance  Boston  as  a  place  to  live. 
City  Core  Planning  and  Development  currently  underway  represent  a  major 
component  of  the  City's  strategy,  whose  successful  fulfillment  is  designed 
to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  Boston. 
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Park  Plaza  represents  a  key  aspect  of  the  implementation  of  the  City 
Core  Strategy.  Park  Plaza  is  important  for  its  economic  development, 
job  creation  and  income  generation  role  in  the  City  Core  Strategy.  Park 
Plaza  is  significant  for  its  residential  development  role.  Park  Plaza  is 
vital  for  its  role  in  upgrading  public  facilities.  Park  Plaza  would  help 
assure  the  success  of  the  City  Core  Strategy  in  making  Boston  a  better 
place  to  live  and  to  v;ork. 

Boston's  City  Core  Strategy  is  counting  on  a  large  and  expanding  role 
of  the  private  sector  to  finance  urban  development.  Park  Plaza  is  counted 
on  to  show  the  way  this  can  be  done. 

In  essence.  Park  Plaza  is  a  key  test  to  demonstrate  the  viability 
of  Boston's  strategy,  planning  and  development  effort  for  the  City  Core 
Area,  and  the  feasibility  of  new  approaches  to  downtown  urban  redevelop- 
ment.  '.  >' 
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